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NORTH  CAROLIiU  HIGHLIGHTS 

The  story  of  agriculture  today  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  is  the  story  of  an  improved  agriculture.    Here  are  the  highlights  of 
progress  under  the  National  Earm  Program  in  North  Carolina  during  the  7  years 
since  it  was  started: 

INCOME;  Earmors  Make  More  Money — 1939  cash  income  up  148  percent  from 
1932;  buying  power  231  percent  from  1932;  farm  real  estate  values  in  1940  up 
60  percent  from  1933;  2,013  acres  of  1940  wheat  protected  "by  crop  insurance; 
$78,366,676  loaned  "by  Earm  Credit  Administration  agencies  from  1933  to  1939; 
debts  of  low  income  farmers  reduced  $970,707  under  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion debt  adjustment  service;  31,102,000  poujids  of  surplus  foodstuffs  distributed 
to  needy  in  last  fiscal  year. 

CONSERVATION;     Farmers  Are  Conserving  Their- Soil— 228 .400  North  Carolina 
farmers  participated  in  the  1939  AAk  program,  representing  about  67  percent  of 
the  State's  cropland;  969,113  acres  covered  by  5-year  agreements  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  1939;  1,175,800  trees  distributed  for  planting  during 
1939. 

SECURITY;     Earners  Are  More  Secure  In  Their  Homes — 15,824  farm  families 
received  rural  rehabilitation  loans  totalling  more  than  $7,670,000  from  1935  to 
1940;  $461,730  made  in  grants  in  the  sane  period;  419  tenant  families  started 
toward  ownership  by  loans  for  farm  purchases;  4,912  miles  of  rural  electric 
lines  to  serve  20,878  farn  families  made  possible  by  allotments  of  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration — 49,908  more  farms  getting  central _statiQn  electric 
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servicG  in  1939  as  in  1935. 

DEMQCRA.CY;     Farners  Eelv  Run  The  Pro  grans — 100  county  AAA  offices  with 
4,434  county  and  comunity  comnitteemen  adninister  the  AA/i  program  locally;  99 
county  comnittees  and  100  tenant  purchase  connittees  v/orking  on  program  of  Farm 
Security  Administration;  121  local  National  Farm  Loan  associations  and  28  pro- 
duction credit  associations  in  operation;  8  county  land-use  planning  committees 
formed. 
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PAHT  ONE:     FAEM  INCOME 

North  Carolina  farmers  in  1939  had  148  percent  more  cash  income  than  they 
did  in  1932.     Earm  cash  income  in  North  Carolina  was  $240,543,000  in  1939.  Cxov- 
ernment  payments  accounted  for  $19,892,000  of  this  amount  directly.     The  1939 
cash  income  was  1  percent  less  than  in  1929,  when  cash  income  was  $242,000,000. 
Cash  income  in  1932  (?as  $97,000,000. 

Substantial  gains  in  cash  income  from  1932  5o  1939  by  the  producers  of 
North  Carolina's  most  important  farm  products  are  shown  in  t^e  following  table? 

TA3LE  I.     Cash  Income  Received  by  North  Carolina  Earmers 
for  Principal  Commodities  Listed,  in  1932  and  in  1939, 

 With  Amount  and  Percent  of  Change  ^  

;  :  Amount  of  ; Percent  of 


CoRKiodity 

s             Cash  Income  1/ 
I      1932         :        1939  2/ 

1  « 
1  « 

!     Increase  :  Increase, 
.     1939  over:  1939  over 
:        1932      :  1932 

(Thousands  of  dollars ) 

(Percent ) 

Tobacco 

I      36 , 741 

:  121,502 

:  84,761 

I  231 

Cotton  and  cottonseed 

:  20,993 

22,807 

:  1,815 

:  9 

Milk 

;  8,227 

!  12,630 

:  4,403 

:  54 

Chickens  and  eggs 

:  5,613 

9,974 

;  4,361 

;  78 

Hogs 

!  2,503 

9,796 

:  7,293 

i  291 

Peanut  s  ; 

3,733 

9,009 

:  5,276 

!  141 

Cattle  and  calves  1 

!  2,073 

4,981 

2,908 

;  140 

Truck  crops  ; 

;  2,629 

4,920  ; 

2,291 

87 

Potatoes  ; 

2,376  : 

3,374  ! 

998  ; 

42 

Corn  1 

1,185  ; 

3 , 059  ; 

1,874  ; 

158 

^*.i3at                              I       1,219  : 

1,961  ; 

742  ; 

61 

Strawberries  ! 

1,116  ! 

1,448  ; 

332  ; 

30 

1/  Because  farm  income  statistics  are  being  revised,  all  figures  in  this 
table  are  not  strictly  comparable.     For  the  most  part  figu.res  are  on 
a  calendar  year  basis,  but  there  are  a  few  commodities  which  are  on 
a  crop  year  basis  for  1932.    All  income  figures  in  this  table  exclude 
G-o vernnent  payment  s , 

2/  Preliminary. 
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For  the  co-ontrj'  as  a  whole  cash  farm  income  in  1939,  including  Govorn- 
nent  payments,  was  82  percent  larger  than  in  1932.     Cash  farm  income  was 
$4,682,000,000  in  1932  and  $8,540,000,000  in  1939,  including  $807,000,000  in 
Grovernment  payments. 

Prices  of  !Farm  Commodities 

Better  prices  for  ITorth  Carolina's  leading  farm  commodities  have  put  more 
cash  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  State.    The  improvement  in  prices  re- 
ceived "by  ITorth  Carolina  farmers  for  their  principal  commodities  is  shown  in 
the  following  table; 


TABLE  II.     Average  Prices  Received  "by  North  Carolina 
Farmers  for  Commodities  Listed,  in  1932  and  in  1939 


Commodity 


Unit  1932  1939  l/ 

(Dollars)  (Dollars) 


Milk  (wholesale) 
Hogs 

Beef  cattle 
Veal  Calves 
Ifheat 
Corn 
Oats 

Potatoes 

Apples 

Wool 

Butter 

Chickens 

Eggs 

Sweet  potatoes 
Peaches 
Cotton  lint 
Tobacco 
Peanuts 


2.20 
4.80 
4.00 
5.50 
.69 
.54 
.36 
.68 
.72 
.12 
.21 
.12 
.15 
.51 
.95 
.071 
.122 
.014 


.47 
.68 
.70 
.24 
.23 
.151 
.195 
.66 
1.20 
.095 
.153 
.036 


2.70 
6.80 
5.60 
7.60 

.95 


.64  2/ 


1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Includes  loan  corn  at  average  loan  value. 
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Farm  Purchasing  Power 

Both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  "by  farmers  declined  sharply  from  1929 
to  1932,  "but  farm  income  declined  more.     Prom  1932  to  1939  there  was  an  increase 
in  "both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  "by  farmers,  TDiit  farm,  income  increased  more. 
Thus  farm  "buying  power  fell  off  from  1929  to  1932  and  climlDed  upward  from  1932 
to  1939. 

Por  the  United  States  as  a  whole  farm  "buying  power  in  1939  was  172  per- 
cent as  much  as  in  1932  and  99  percent  of  the  1929  level.     In  other  words,  farm- 
ers wore  a"ble  to  "buy  about  as  much  in  1939  as  in  1929  and  72  percent  more  than 
in  1932. 

In  Horth  Carolina  farm  purchasing  power  in  1939  was  231  percent  as  much 
as  in  1932  and  128  percent  of  the  1929  level.     Thus  Forth  Carolina  farmers  in 
1939  were  in  a  position  to  "bu;^  131  percent  more  of  the  things  they  needed  than 
in  1932  and  28  percent  more  than  in  1929. 

The  farmer's  "buying  power  can  also  he  cshown  "by  the  unit  exchange  value 
of  farm  products,  namely,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  "by  farmers  to  prices 
paid  "by  farmers  for  commodities  used  in  living  and  production.     I'/hile  this 
measurement  is  not  availa'ble  on  a  State  "basis.  North  Carolina  farmers  naturally 
"benefited  from  nation-wide  improvement  in  the  exchange  value  of  farm  products. 

Por  all  farm  commodities,  the  unit  exchange  value  was  26  percent  higher 
in  1959  than  in  1932.     The  follov;ing  ta"blo,  comparing  1939  and  1932,  shows 
the  unit  exchange  value  of  all  farm  products,  as  well  as  specified  groups  of 
farm  commodities  that  are  important  in  North  Carolina. 


Table  hi.    unit    Exchange  Value*  of  all  Farm  Products  and  of 
Specified  Groups  of  Connodities  Important  in  North  Carolina. 


Percent  of  Base  Period 
 1910-1914  


Percent 

Change 


1932      :  1939 


1939  over 
1932 


All  farm  products 
Meat  animals 
Cotton  and  cottonseed 
Dairy  products 
Chickens  and  eggs 


61 
59 
44 
78 
77 


77 
91 
60 
86 
78 


/  26 


*Eatio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  "by  farmers  for  commodities  used 
in  living  and  production,  1910-14  "base. 

Parm  Real  Estate  Values 

Gains  in  farm  income  prices  and  buying  power  have  been  reflected  in  rising 
real  estate  values  on  North  Carolina  farms.     In  the  year  ending  }%.rch  1933  the 
value  of  farm  real  estate  was  only  86  percent  of  the  period  before  the  V/orld  V/ar. 
Prom  this  low  point  the  estimated  value  per  acre  in  ITorth  Carolina  rose  to  138 
percent  of  pre-war  for  the  year  ending  March  1940.     Thus  Horth  Carolina  farmers 
found  their  real  estate  worth  about  60  percent  more  early  in  1940  than  in  the 
first  part  of  1933. 

Por  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  in  the  year  ending  March  1940  farm  real 
estate  values  rose  to  85  percent  of  the  level  before  the  World  War,  compared  with 
only  73  percent  of  pre-v^ar  in  the  year  ending  March,  1933.     The  16  percent  gain 
from  1933  to  1940  followed  more  tlian  a  decade  of  unbroken  decline  in  the  value 
of  farm,  real  estate. 

Parm  Foreclosures .  Sales  and  Bankru-ptcies 

Along  with  a  rise  in  farm  real  estate  values  since  1932,  there  were  more 
voluntary  sales  of  farm.s  in  ITorth  Carolina  and  fewer  forced  sales  and  bankrupt- 
cies. 


Voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  Forth  Carolina  farms  v/erc  25.7  per  thousand 
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for  the  year  ending  March  1939,  compared  with  13.5  per  thousand  for  the  year 
ending  March  1933. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  forced  farm  sales  in  the  State  declined 
from  86.6  for  the  year  ending  March  1933  to  only  12.3  per  thousand  for  the  year 
ending  March  1939. 

Farm  "bankruptcies  in  North  Carolina  dropped  from  a  total  of  84  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1933  to  14  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  farms  rose 
from  16.8  per  thousand  in  the  year  1933  to  28.2  per  thousand  in  the  year  ending 
March,  1939,  and  forced  sale  of  farms  declined  from  54.1  per  thousand  to  16.8 
per  thousand  in  the  same  period;  farm  iDankruptcies  in  the  entire  country  decreased 
76  percent  from  1933  to  1939. 

All  Phases  of  Farm  Program  Contri'bute  to  Income  Ira-provement 

Farmers  of  North  Carolina  received  $10,010,000  in  conservation  pajTients 
under  the  1937  program,  $14,503,879  under  the  1938  program,  and  an  estimated 
$8,857,305  under  the  1939  program,  including  county  association  expenses. 

In  addition,  under  the  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  farmers  of  the  State 
received  an  estimated  $4,728,791  in  parity  payments  on  their  1939  production. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  North  Carolina  cotton  producers  re- 
ceived $6,401,337  under  the  Cotton  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1937. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  payments  under  the  1939  Conservation 
program  totaled  $506,179,199  including  county  association  expenses. 

CroTD  Insurance 

Under  the  1940  program  in  North  Carolina,  202  contracts  insured  an  esti~ 
mated  2,013  acres  for  a  production  of  20,088  bushels  of  wheat.     Premiums  paid 
in  amounted  to  999  bushels,  as  of  May  31,  1940.    Under  the  1939  program,  no 
policies  wore  issued. 
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federal  Credit  Aids  Agri culture 

Farmers  in  North  Carolina  obtained  $78,366,676  in  loans  fron  institutions 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Farn  Credit  Adninistration  fron  f4ay  1,  1933,  through 
Decem'ber  31,  1939,     In  addition,  credit  was  advanced  to  a  considerable  number  of 
farmer  cooperatives  and  privately  organized  agricultural  financing  institutions. 

The  Federal  Land  Banlc  of  Columbia,  making  long-tern  first  mortgage  loans, 
had  $18,816,323  outstanding  in  IJorth  Carolina  on  December  31,  1939,  including 
loans  made  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  In 
addition,  $14,810,362  of  first  and  second  mortgage  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans 
were  outstanding  on  that  date. 

From  1933  to  1935  almost  84  percent  of  Federal  Land  Bank  and  Commissioner 
loans  made  in  North  Carolina  v/oro  used  to  pay  off  old  debts.    Although  the 
largest  percentage  of  loans  continues  to  be  made  for  refinancing,  since  October  1, 
1935,  some  1,794  North  Carolina  farmers  and  farm  tenants  have  purchased  farms, 
using  $2,953,000  credit  obtained  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Columbia  and  the 
Federal  Farm.  Mortgage  Corporation,  vrhich  provides  funds  for  Land  Bank  Commission- 
er loans,  to  finance  the  purchases.    This  includes  the  resale  on  credit  term.s  of 
farms  which  had  been  acquired  by  these  agencies. 

The  28  Production  Credit  Associations  operating  in  the  State  have  made 
104,595  loans  aggregating  $34,979,317  since  their  organization  in  1933,  and  1934. 
These  associations  make  loans  for  all  types  of  short-term  farm  operations.  Loans 
outstanding  on  December  31,  totaled  $1,090,726. 

The  Columbia  Bank  for  Cooperatives  makes  loans  to  farmers'  marketing, 
purchasing,  and  farm  business  associations.     On  December  31,  1939,  the  Columbia 
Bank  had  loans  outstanding  to  9  North  Carolina  cooperatives  aggregating  $418,797. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  during  the  same  period,  individual  farm- 
ers and  their  cooperative  organizations  obtained  $5,951,000,000  in  loans  and 
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discounts  from  institutions  under  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
Land  "bank  loans  outstanding  on  December  31,  1939,  totaled  $1,905,000,000;  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  loans,  $691,000,000;  production  credit  associations  numl)ering 
528,  in  six  years  made  1,312,000  loans  aggregating  $1,442,000,000;  in  the  same 
period  the  12  district  "banks  for  cooperatives  and  the  Central  Bank  made  6,868 
loans  aggregating  $491,047,000. 

Debt  Ad.iustmGnt 

In  North  Carolina,  2,043  farmers,  through  the  Farm  Debt  Adjustment  Service 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  reduced  their  debts  through  agreement  with 
their  creditors  hy  $970,707  in  the  period  September  1,  1935  to  December  31,  1939, 
a  debt  reduction  of  22.6  percent.  As  a  result  ITorth  Carolina  farmers  have  been 
able  to  pay  $102,759  in  back  taxes. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  v/hole,  111,131  farmers  reduced  their  debts  by 
adjustments  totaling  $84,942,798  or  23.7  percent,  and  as  a  result  have  been  able 
to  pay  more  than  $4,860,000  in  back  taxes. 
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Comi:iodit,y  Loans  Protect  Incone 

Corn  and  wheat  loans  serve  to  protect  and  stabilize  farm  income^  help  to 
stabilize  mar/cet  supplies  and  prices ^  3Xid  protect  both  consumers  and  producers 
against  the  calauiity  of  crop  failure. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  yjhole;  70; 000  wheat  producers  obtai-ned  loans  on 
their  1936  crop^  totaling  about  o45;000;000  on  S$, 700, 000  bushels  of  wheats  and 
about  235^000  producers  stored  167,000^000  busliels  of  their  1939  crop  under  loans 
totaling  about  0115, 000 .000. 
Exports  Aided 

Ttvo  major  export  programs  for  wheat  ajid  cotton  have  assisted  United  Stntes 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  Y/orld  market.     In  the  fiscal  jcar 
77hich  ended  Juno  30^  1939  the  first  vcar  of  the  v/hcat  export  progra.:!^  118  million 
bushels  of  wheat  wore  sold  for  cx;Dort.     Of  this  amount^  export  of  94  jiiillion 
bushels  was  assisted  directly  by  the  export  program.    From  July  1  through  Decem- 
ber 31^  1939  sa.lcs  for  export  of  appro:cLmatcly  2-44  million  bushels  of  wheat  and 
wheat  in  the  form  of  flour  were  assisted  by  the  continuing  c:>cport  programs. 

How  the  wheat  progrrum  has  operated  to  improve  the  domestic  wheat  prices 
in  the  last  year  and  a  half  is  shown  in  the  f  ollomng;    In  August  193B  the  aver- 
age U.  S.  fam  price  w\as  34  cents  under  the  Liverpool  price.    In  August  1939,  the 
U.  S.  price  was  about  3  cents  above  Liverpool.    Since  Liverpool  is  normaily  about 
30  cents  over  the  domestic  farm  pricc_s  this  meant  the  U.  S.  farmer  was  receiving 
about  33  cents  a  bushel  D.orc  for  liis  wheat  than  if  his  price  had  been  based  on 
the  v/orld  price . 
Domestic  Consuiiiption  Increased 

Expanded  domestic  distribution  ajid  consumption  of  surplus  farm  products 
7iras  brought  about  through  two  t;^7pcs  of  programs:    direct  purchase  of  commodities 
for  distribution  to  needy  frxiilies  through  State  iTolfare  agencies ^  rnd  the  Food 
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Order  Starip  Plan  -.vhich  puts  increased  food  buying  pov/er  directly  into  the  hands 
of  lo'T-incone  famlies. 

In  North  Carolina  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939;  31^02,000 
pounds  of  surplus  foodstuffs  -.Tore  distributed  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Connodities 
Corporation,,  compared  Tilth  a  total  of  1.970,079^155  pounds  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States  in  the  sane  period. 

Coimodities  purchased  in  North  Carolina  included  9,4-00  bushels  of  green 
beans,  1,428,000  po-onds  of  cabbage,  13,800  barrels  of  corn  meal,  1,100  bales  of 
cotton,  12,600  barrels  of  grahai-i  flour,  and  9jOOO  barrels  of  -/jiiite  flour. 

Up  to  July  1,  1940,  the  Food  Order  Star.ip  Plan  was  in  operation  in  Wil- 
nington,  Gastonia,  Charlotte,  and  the  rest  of  Mecklenburg  County,  Raleigh  and 
the  rest  of  'J^akc  County,  and  G-roensboro  and  the  rest  of  Guilford  County,  ivhile 
1^  others  are  to  be  added  to  the  list. 


k 
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PART  TWO:     CONSERVATION  AND  mSE.  USE  OF  ACtRICULTUPJlL  RESOURCES 
Income  improvement  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  in  North  Carolina  since  1933. 

Under  the  first  agricultural  conservation  program  in  1936  about  195; 000 
North  Carolina  farmers  participated.     Of  the  total,  cropland;  about  6?  percent^  or 
U?9^9:>000  acres ^  vjas  covered  by  applications  for  payments.    A  total  of  605^212 
acres  was  diverted  from  soil-depleting  crops.    Soil-building  practices  were  put 
into  effect  on  about  1^090;, 000  acres  as  follo;vs:    New  seedings  of  legumes  and 
legume  mixtures,  perennial  grasses  for  pasture^  and  green  manure  crops  — 
1^019;975  acres !  fertilizer  and  lime  applications  —  42;, 700  acres*  forest  tree 
plantings  —  395  acres;  terracing  —  26j,/35  acres r  and  miscellaneous  —  770 
acre  s . 

North  Carolina  farmers  have  continued  to  participate  actively  in  the 
A. A. A.  programs.    There  v^ere  192,240  payees  in  the  1937  program  and  291,144  in 
the  1938  program.    Applications  for  payracnts  covered  5; 275 ^947  acres,  or  65  per- 
cent of  the  cropland  in  the  State,  under  the  1937  prograi.i  and  6,556,000  acres,  or 
82  percent  of  the  cropland,  under  the  1938  program. 

Soil-building  practices  wore  put  into  effect  in  the  State  as  follov/s  under 
the  A. A. A.  programs  for  1937  and  1938: 

Unit  1937  1938 

New  Seedings  acres  552,991  864,102 

Green-manure  and  cover  crops  acres  949^917  1,569,970 

Forest  tree  practices  acres  1^530  3;) 536 

Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  tons  65^829  87,613 

Artificial  resocding  of  pasture  lbs  of  seed  -  -  365,875 

Terracing  lin„  ft  10,535^000  14,734.000 

lliscellanoous  acres  4^250 

In  the  United  States  as  a  v;holc,  under  the  1938  Agricultural  Coriscrvation 

Program,  new  seedings  covered  30,075^000  acres  and  green-manure  and  cover  crops 

25,244,000  acres.    Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  totaled  5.547;.000  tons. 
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Forest  tree  practices  covered  197;000  acres  end  p?.sturc  practices  about 
2;205;,000  acres.    Protected  sui-nmer  falioYj;  strip  cropping^  contour  farming^  and 
listing  Y/ere  carried  out  on  15^990^000  acres.     Terracing  was  carried  out  to  the 
extent  of  392,036^000  linear  feet. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program;,  many  North  Carolina 
farmers  have  signed  five-year  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
complete  progi'sjiis  of  erosion  control  and  good  land  management.    As  of  December 
31;  1939;  Q}/+60  fams  including  969A13  acres  were  operating  under  such  agree- 
ments.    This  figure  includes  land  in  Soil  Conservation  projects ^  CCC  carap  soil 
conservation  work  areas ;,  and  fans  planned  cooperatively  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  State  Eisitension  Service.    Soil  Conservation  Districts c  organized 
under  State  law^  include  100.126  faims  and  9;771-»0;40  acres. 

Approximately  106^094  acres  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have  been  pur- 
chased ond  developed  for  uses  for  'vhich  thi.s  land  is  better  suD.ted;  principaJ.ly 
forestry  and  grazing  under  the  Land  Utilization  Program. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole^  a  total  of  /^8.,267;000  acres  of  farm  land 
in  82;000  farr.is  ■'.jere  covered  by  5-ycar  contracts  v;ith  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice up  to  Jimc  30;  1939-    Soil  Conservation  Ser/ice  demonstration  areas  now  in- 
clude 68;847;000  acres.    Soil  Conservation  Districts^,  nurioering  217;  covered  a 
combined  area  of  120,000,000  acres  of  the  Nation's  1;900;000;000  acres  of  land 
by  January  1,  194-0;  mth  another  100  districts  in  process  of  organization.  With- 
in the  217  organized  districts  were  1,000,000  farms. 

Approximately  8,600,000  acres  of  land  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have 
been  purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  better  suited, 
principally  forestry  and  grazing. 
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Forest  Conservation  and  Reforestation 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  325^,000  farms  in  North  Carolina  contain 
770odlandp  and  farm  ivoodlands  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  10;  100 ^000  acros;,  or 
about  51  percent  of  the  State's  fam  area. 

Forest  conservation  and  reforestation  on  both  public  and  private  lands  in 
North  Carolina  have  been  advancing  rapidly  from  1932  to  1940.    Under  the  Clarke- 
McNary  lavj^  which  provides  for  Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  trees ^  1^175 ;)S00  trees  were  distributed  for  planting  on  farm 
lands  during  1939.    Extensive  plantings  of  forest  trees  also  are  made  on  farm 
lands  under  agreement  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  IJ,  S.  Forest  Servi.ce  administers  927^398  acres  in  the  3'^  National 
Forests  in  North  Carolina.    Under  the  provisions  of  the  Weeks  Law  more  than 
400^000  low-prod.ucing  acres  have  been  purchased  or  approved  for  purchase  by  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  in  6  years.    Through  protection  and  care- 
ful management  they  are  rapidly  being  restored  to  productivity. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1939  more  than  320^000  people  visited  the  3"" 
National  Forests  for  recreation  purposes^  msDY  of  them  using  the  25  developed 
campgrounds.    10^243^000  board  feet  of  timber  valued  at  §22^892  v/ere  cut  on  those 
National  Forests  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

During  1939^  301  acres  were  reforested  by  planting^  bringing  the  total 
National  Forest  land  successfully  planted  in  North  Carolina  to  86/.  acres. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  ?/hole^  the  national  forest  system  now  includes 
about  175  million  acres  in  40  States.    More  than  12  million  acres  have  been  pur- 
chased or  approved  for  purchase  for  na^tional  forests  since  March  1933^  about  2j 

^-  Ore  at  an 
Nanta.hala 
Pisgah 
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times  as  much  land  as  v/as  purchased  for  nation^J.  forests  in  the  preceding  22 
j^ears.    ApproxLnatcly  125  nillion  trees  produced  largely  in  Forest  Ser\dce 
nurseries  were  planted  during  1939  on  131^000  acres  of  national  forest  land. 

In  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Shelterbelt  Project  of  the  Forest  Service 
125  million  trees  have  been  used  in  11^000  miles  of  pl?jitings  and  provide  protec- 
tion for  about  3  i^allion  acres  of  land^  in  the  Great  Plains ^  where  protection  is 
especially  needed. 

About  314p000  trees  were  jolanted  on  farm  lands  in  193S  in  the  farm  forestry 
program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service ^  and  55  million  trees  xTore  distributed 
for  farm  planting  under  Forest  Service-State  cooperation  through  the  Clarke- 
McNar;^.''  law. 

Under  the  /..A. A.  progrsxi  in  193^  about  55^4^5  acres  of  farm  land  were 
planted  to  forest  trees. 
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PART  THREE;    G.REATER  SECURITY  tm  BETTER  LIVING  ON  THE  LAI'^ID 
Aside  from  the  progrsjn  designed  to  provide  grOf^ter  equality  of  income  for 
agriculture  as  a  whole ^  and  nation-wide  conservation  practice s^,  special  attention 
has  been  ..given  to  more  needy  farm  families  requiring  additional  aid  to  become 
self-supporting.    Special  programs  have  been  directed  to  Ioxy -income  farmers  suf- 
fering from  such  additional  handicaps  as  droughty  poor  farming  practice s^  worn- 
out  or  inadequate  land^  unsound  tenure  conditions,  or  ovcnvheLning  debt. 

From.  1935  to  19A0  in  North  Carolina,  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
aided  15 ,82/^  farm  frjnilies  with  rural  rehabilitation  loans  aggregating  $7p670;000 
to  enable  them  to  get  a  ner;  start  and  again  become  self-supporting. 

By  follovjing  complete  farm  c^nd  home  management  plans  in  1939;)  11,677  re- 
habilitation borroY/crs  in  North  Carolina  had  sii  average  net  incane  of  $628.4-3 
per  family  as  compared  with  §^83. 51  in  the  year  before  they  cojne  to  F.S.Ao  for 
help,  an  increase  of  30  percent,  and  increased  their  average  not  ivorth  over  ?jid 
above  all  debts  from  §779.35  to  $1,016.30;  a  gain  of  30  percent  in  the  same 
period.    Thus  these  families  had  added  §2,766,865  to  the  v;c?J-th  of  their  commun- 
ities and  increased  their  ovm  annual  incomes  by  a  totc-J.  of  Al, 692^137*  The 
typical  rehabilitation  fci.iily  in  North  Carolina  has  borrowed  i}>^Ul'5U  and  already 
has  repaid  $265.33.    North  Carolina  rehabilitation  borrowers  in  1939  produced 
•!j545^52,557  worth  of  goods  for  home  consumption,  compared  with  03,413,421  vrorth 
before  entering  the  Farm  Security  Administration  program.    In  1939  these  families 
canned  an  average  of  I9I  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  per  family,  for  home 
consumption-  produced  an  average  of  456  gallons  of  milk  per  family »  and  an 
average  of  3  tons  of  forage  per  family.    Rehabilitation  borrovrers  in  North 
Carolina  are  now  operating  an  average  of  61  acres,  an  increase  of  6.11  acres 
since  they  cajne  to  the  program.     This  increased  acreage,  I'Vliile  not  adding 
materially  to  the  production  of  coiiimercial  crops,  has  maintained  a  better  diet 
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for  these  fajuLlics. 

At  the  close  of  1939;  -4^44-1  North  Carolina  families  had  received  grants 
for  emergency  relief  aggregating  $461,730. 

Under  the  Bankhc ad- Jones  Act  loans  for  fann  purchases  vferc  made  to  419 
tenant  families  in  North  Carolina  as  of  December  31,  1939;  aggregating  $1^95^5^73* 

In  the  United  States  as  a  ?/hole,  from  1935  to  1940^  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  aided  approximately  800^000  farr.i  famil3.cs  vrlth  rehabilitation 
loajis.    By  follomng  complete  farm  and  home  management  plans  ^  360^,000  of  these 
borrowers  covered  by  a  survey  in  1939  had  increased  their  net  xTorth  over  and 
above  all  debts  by  26  percent,  and  their  production  of  food  for  home  consumption 

1^  by  64  percent.    The  average  borrov/er  reported  increasing  his  net  worth  by  more 
than  f. 230. 42  since  coming  into  the  program. 

^  The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made  rehabilitation  loans  totalling 

more  than  $370, 000^000  since  1935-    Although  these  loans  are  usually  made  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  much  of  the  money  is  not  yet  due,  these  farmers  who 

1^  could  not  get  adequate  credit  from  any  other  source  already  have  repaid  more  than 

§130,000,000  into  the  U.  S.  Treasury.    Ultimately  it  is  e::q)ected  that  at  least 

80  percent  of  these  loans  will  be  collected. 
Rural  Electrif icatioin 

By  Juno  30,  1939 >  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  had  made  al- 
lotments in  North  Carolina  aggregating  $4,984^000  for  the  construction  of  4,912 
males  of  line  to  serve  20,878  fam  families. 

By  June  30,  1939^  59^580,  or  18.6  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  State,  had 
central  station  service,  compared  v/ith  9^672,  or  3.2  percent  having  central 
station  service  before  the  R.E.A.  began  operations  in  1935.    This  is  a  net  in- 
crease of  49,90s  farms  or  516  percent.    Surveys  shov/ed  that  10  percent  of  North 
Carolina  farms  served  by  R.E.A.  lines  have  vfashing  ma.chines-  60  percent  have 
electric  irons;  general  utility  electric  motors,  electric  cliick  brooders  and 


poultry  lighting  have  gainod  favor  since  the  beginning  of  the  program. 

There  were  22  REA-financcd  rural  electric  systcns  in  the  State  hy  Septem- 
ber 1;,  1939.    As  of  June  30,  1940,  ^35^000  of  the  total  rllotncnts  made  to  the 
cooperatives  Vsras  set  aside  for  the  construction  of  one  generating  plant. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  7:hole_3  to  the  close  of  1939,  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Adiiiini  strati  on  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  nade  total  allct- 
ncnts  of  $273,000; 000  for  the  constr-icticn  of  260 » 000  .uilcs  of  line  to  serve 
600; 000  farn  forllics.    Alrcad:'  4-00,000  farms  have  been  connected  to  EEA- 
sponsored  lines,  the  greater  najordty  of  -.vhich  E.rc  cooperatively  ncjiagcd.  The 
number  of  electrified  famis  in  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled  from  1935 
to  the  present  tme.    Approximately  25  percent  of  xVierican  farms  •.vcre  electrified 
by  Januar;>^  1,  1940,  com^parod  v/ith  10. 9  percent  on  January  1,  1935. 
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PART  FOUR;    STRENGTHENING  DELIOCRACY  TMROUGH  THE  FPMi  PROGRMfS 
Democracj  has  been  both  the  end  and  the  means  of  National  Farm  Programs 
from  1933  to  the  present.    Through  local  committees 5  farmers  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  local  administration. 

Nearly  6  million  of  the  nation's  S^iSOO^OOO  farmers  are  participating  in 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  today.    Participation  in  North  Carolina  and 
in  the  United  States  since  the  AAA  began  in  1933  was  as  follows: 

Number  of  contracts  accepted  by  AIJi 
North  Carolina 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936  1/ 


50,933 
15A.519 
212,679 
75B 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936  1/ 


United  States 

1,625,912 
3A05A10 
3.399.779 
291,652 


1/  Winter  wheat  and  rye  contracts  made  before  January  6,  1936 


Number  of  payees  under  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  ProOTaJn 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


North  Carolina 

194,691 
192,240 

291,144 
22B,400 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


United  States 

3,880,447 
3,743,904 
5,248,796 
5,764,200 


The  results  of  referendum  votes  ajnong  North  Carolina  farmers  show  the  de- 
mand for  full  application  of  the  Ac  A.  A.  programs.    Liiportant  referenda  in  ^^yhich 


North  Carolina  farmers  participated  were  c 

IS  f  ollov/s : 

Nature  of  Referendum 

:  Date 

:    Votes  of 

Parti ci - 

Percent 

pating 

Farmers 

!  For 

For 

'  Against  : 

Corn-hogs 

Oct.  19341 

1,566  ! 

135  : 

92 

Cotton  (Banl-chead  Act) 

Dec.  1934 

;  118,889 

:      9,704  i 

!  92 

Wlieat 

Ma;^^  1935 

:  866 

:  99 

:  90 

Tobacco  -  Flue-cured 

July  1935 < 

'  130,622 

!        1,432  ! 

!  99 

-  Burley 

July  1935' 

3,687 

!             325  I 

92 

Corn-hogs 

Oct,  1935- 

2,511  : 

82  : 

97 

Cotton 

Mar.  1938:  127,965 

:    15,534  ' 

!  89 
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Continued 


Tobacco 

-  Burley 

Apr. 

1938 

:  5^262 

:  1.901 

!  74 

-  Flue -cured 

Mar. 

1938 

1  151.503 

17.3/^0 

!  90 

-  Flue -cured 

Dec. 

1938' 

88; 222 

:  65.853 

:  57 

Cotton 

Dec. 

1938j 

'      75p957  ! 

40.853  : 

65 

Tobacco 

-  Burley 

Dec . 

1938 

2,747  1 

5.923 

32 

-  Flue -cured 

Oct. 

1939: 

•  159.954. 

:       15.914  . 

91 

Cotton 

Dec. 

1939< 

'      50.737  " 

5.767 

!  90 

In  North  Carolina  in  1940^  there  were  491  members  and  alternates  of  county 
A. A. A.  comnittees  oJid  3.943  members  snd  alternates  of  community  A. A. A.  committees 
which  administer  the  Agricultural  Coiiscrvation  Program  local.ly.    There  were  also 
99  county  committees  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  the  State  and  100 
county  tenant  purchase  comi'aittees .    Cooperating  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administra,- 
tion  ¥/ere  121  local  National  Farmt  Loan  Associations  eaid  28  Production  Credit 
Associations . 

Soil  Conservation  Districts,  organized  under  State  law,  include  100,126 
farms  and  cover  9.771.040  acres  in  North.  Carolina. 

Soil  Conservation  Districts  are  orgaroized  raid  developed  under  State  laws 
by  farmers,  who  have  an  opportunity  to  Cicpress  their  preferences  both  as  to 
planning  and  operations  mthin  the  District.     By  means  of  these  Districts  farmers 
can  coordinate  their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thoroughly  along  vj'atershed  linos 
v/ith  tcclTnic?J-  assistance  often  being  furnished  by  local,  State  and  Federal 
agencies . 

Land  Use  Planning  by  Farmers 

Land  Use  Planning  Committees  study  all  agricultural  prdbleiTis,  and  how 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agricultural  services  can  best  be  applied.  Represen- 
tative farm  people  and  agricultural  officials  are  members  of  both  county  and 
community  planning  committees.    In  this  v/ay  farmers  have  a  voice  in  plajining  what 
all  public  agricultural  agencies  vdll  do  in  their  communities. 

In  North  Carolina,  8  county  Land  Use  Planning  Committees^  'm.th  I84 


I 
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fair.ier  nonbers^,  have  been  icrncd  ^iid  others  v7ere  expected  to  be  organized  in  1940. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  v/hole^  apprcxi.natelv  135^000  lamiers  served  on 
A.  A.  A.  committees  I  there  Vv-ere  2^90?  Debt  Adjustment  Committees  '  1^289  Tencjit 
Pijrchase  Committees;  and  approximately?-  1^500  committees  for  rehabilitation  loans ^ 
about  3^700  active  National  Farm  Loan  Associations ^  and  528  Production  Credit 
Associations;  approximately  370  Soil  Conservation  Districts  were  either  orgaiiizod 
or  in  the  process  of  organisation. 

There  ucre  approxiLiately  19^000  farmers  by  the  end  of  the  1939  season 
participating  as  moribors  of  county  Land  Use  Planning  CoLirdttees^  sjid  65^000  as 
mer.bers  of  corj.iunity  Land  Use  PJ.aaming  Comrrdttccs . 


